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Thanks England for Bestowing Liberty on America. 
Contributed by W. C. Koun. ; 





The teachers of various schools will know that there is a pecu- 
liar, but apparent desire in certain circles for new and revised 
United States histories. How has such a desire been created ? 
Why should a new school history of the United States be written? 

Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, who is the author of one of the 
new history text-books, answers this question in the opening sen- 
tence of the preface to his latest edition, School History of the 
United Slates, Revised (American Book Company, 1920), in the 
following manner: “Chiefly to put at the disposition of the upper 
grades a book embodying a broadly national point of view and 
presenting adequate treatment of certain topics which hitherto have 
been too little stressed in the study of American history.” 

The editor of the Herald-Examiner has made a search for the 
“certain topics which hitherto have been too. little stressed,” and 
all patriotic American parents will be startled to learn the extent 
to which the histories have been revised and, in some instances, 
wholly rewritten in a new and fawningly conciliatory spirit toward 
England. 

The readers of the LUTHERAN SCHOOL JOURNAL ought to be 
informed of the contents of new United States history text-books, 
so that they will be enabled to make a judicious choice. For this 
reason we shall quote excerpts and comments of the editor as we 
found them in the Herald-Examiner of July 3, 1921. 


Professor Hart’s New Version. 

One does not have to search far in Professor Hart’s new ver- 
sion to find that, in his opinion, among the “certain topics which 
hitherto have been too little stressed,” are that — 

“The colonists liked to think of themselves as part of the 
15 
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British Empire.... They were proud of being Britons.... They 
were as well off as any other people in the world.” (p. 120.) 

“The colonists were not desperately oppressed. They enjoyed 
more freedom and self-government than the people in England.” 
(p. 126.) 

“To this day it is not easy to see just why the colonists felt 
so dissatisfied.” (p. 126.) 

“Thousands of good people sincerely loved Great Britain and 
were loyal to King George. . . . The Loyalists were harshly put 
down.” (p. 145.) 

Of the soldiers of the Revolution, whose patriotic fervor, devo- 
tion, and unshaken courage through unspeakable hardships and 
sufferings have been the pride and inspiration of American youths 
of every rising’ generation since — till now — Hart teaches our 
children this: — 

“Many served from the purest motives of patriotism, but others 
were drawn into the army by money, bounties, and promises of 
land.” (p. 134.), 

BELITTLES War OF 1812. 

Concerning the causes of the War of 1812, Professor Hart 
teaches that the Indian outbreak in the Northwest was “mistakenly 
supposed” to be stirred up by British agents; and of the British 
seizures of American ships he says: — 

“In spite of the captures, the profits of the carrying trade were 
so great that new ships were constantly built. The owners, in spite 
of their losses, were erecting stately houses and putting money into 
the banks and new ships. Part of the captures were justified, for 
some Americans had a way of furnishing their ships with false 
papers intended to conceal the real nature of their voyage from 
searchers.” (p. 204.) 

And the final impelling motive for the American declaration 
of war is interpreted by Professor Hart as follows: — 

“Madison still wanted peace, and so did his Secretary of the 
Treasury, Gallatin. ... However, they could not stand out against 
the ‘War Hawks,’ a group of young men . .. who proposed to 
conquer Canada and insist on terms of peace ‘at Quebec or Halifax.’ 
Nothing seemed easier, for by this time there were about 7,000,000 
Americans, and the whole population of Canada was not more than 
450,000. In June, 1812, therefore, war was declared by about two- 
thirds majority of Congress.” (p. 205.) 

To linger longer with Hart would be to neglect other revi- 
sionists crowding to gain our attention. 
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Another Revisionist — Professor 0’Hara. 


Prof. John P. O’Hara, whose School History of the United 
States (Macmillan, 1919) is used in many schools throughout the 
Jand, also has a new vision and a new version of Revolutionary 
events. Professor O’Hara frankly admits on the first page of his 
preface that — 

“It will be found that a considerable amount of material of 
traditional interest, but of small intrinsic importance has been 
admitted in order that a fuller emphasis might be placed on events 
and movements of greater significance.” 

Among his “events of greater significance,” however, does not 
appear, as might have been expected, either the Boston Massacre, 
which he minimizes as British resistance to an attack of a mob, 
or the Boston Tea: Party, which he summarily dismisses in five 
lines, one of which reads: “This wholly lawless destruction of 
property.” ’ 

The impression might readily be gained from O’Hara Revised, 
even by mature minds, that the American Revolution originated 
not in the colonies themselves, but among the devoted friends of 
liberty in England. 

Pitt’s truly noble part is played up beyond just proportion to 
that of any American, while the “Sons of Liberty,” we are assured, 
was an idea originating with Colonel Barre, of England. 


Pirr GENEROUSLY QUOTED. 

More quotations are given from Pitt than from Patrick Henry. 

In sum, it would seem to appear in O’Hara’s revision that 
many English statesmen of Revolutionary time must have had 
better understanding of, and truer friendship for, America than 
certain of our own school historians have to-day. 

However, Hart may learn something fram O’Hara, since the 
latter gives striking reason for the colonists’ dissatisfaction, not 
as realized by the colonists themselves, to be sure, but as declared 
by an English statesman who was glad that the Americans “were 
not so dead to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit 
to be slaves.” 


Professor Ward’s Remarkable Commentaries. 

- A high school text-book widely distributed is Prof. C. H. 
Ward’s commentaries on Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with 
America” and Collateral Readings (Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919). 
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This purports to be a new portrayal of the really effective forces 
for freedom in the period of the Revolution. The author declares: 

“Never did a school classic carry such a present-day message 
or furnish so definite an answer to a national demand.” 

Innumerable theories of liberty, and rights applicable to 
America, as discussed by Englishmen, are given in this book, but 
no word of the Colonial declarations of rights or even of the 
Declaration of Independence. Among the advocates of American 
freedom more than a score of Englishmen are copiously quoted ; 
but the name of Jefferson does not appear, nor tliat of Hancock, 
Adams, Otis, or Paine. 


Kines Listep ror Lisperty. 


Henrys are listed among the forces for liberty: Henry IIT and 
Henry VIII repeatedly, but never Patrick Henry. 

Of all the liberty-loving patriots who signed the decisive 
Declaration of Independence the only one who was deemed worthy 
to appear in this book among the forces:for American freedom is 
Franklin, and mention of him is only in relation to English friend- 
ships. Of Washington this author says that he was (1758) — 

“A British officer leading colonial Englishmen under a general 
from England. If you had called him an ‘American,’ he would 
have thought you were using a kind of nickname. He and his 
fellow-Colonists were proud that they were Englishmen; they 
gladly and loyally served an English king because he represented 
the freedom without which they thought life not worth living.” 
(pp. 9—11.) 

The American Revolution, Professor Ward teaches our chil- 
dren, marked no epoch in the advance of liberty. The current of 
world democracy, according to his book, has always flowed and is 
flowing still in the British channel. 


Owes FREEDOM TO ENGLISH. 

A few characteristic paragraphs will serve to show this attitude 
clearly : — 

“Englishmen at home and in the Colonies were equally con- 
cerned in this struggle to make the world safe for English free- 
dom.” (p. 10.) 

“By 1759, when Quebec was taken, the power of autocracy 
was dead in the Western Hemisphere. The result among the 
Colonists was to make them feel more independent, for they no 
longer needed the protection of the mother country.” (p. 29.) 
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“Parliament has grown steadily more responsive to the will of 
the people, until now the English Government is ‘n some ways 
more democratic than our own.” (p. 38.) 

“In the centuries that lie before us the primacy of the world 
will lie with the English people.” (p. 39.) 

Notwithstanding all this Professor Ward feels forced to utter 
this sad comment : — 

“Yet, in spite of this growth of democracy in England, in 
spite of the similarity of our national ideals, in spite of the com- 
mon faith and common blood, the animosity caused by the Revelu- 
tion has never been wholly removed. That civil war produced a 
deep and lasting alienation, just as our American Civil War caused 
hatreds that have not entirely died, even among a people living in ° 
a union of neighboring States,” ete. (p. 38.) 


Hoitps Tax Was Just. 


Professor Ward is teaching our children that there was no in- 
justice or oppression in the “taxation without representation” which 
the colonies resisted with arms. 

England, he teaches, “was in financial straits and needed 
revenues. A very natural way of adding to her income was to tax 
the colonies.” This “purpose was quite honest.” 

The stamp act “measures were normal methods of finance and 
were passed with few dissenting votes. Few people in England 
suspected that there was anything momentous about the stamp act.” 

Of the tax on tea Professor Ward says: “The one duty re- 
tained was so slight that tea could be bought cheaper in America 
than in England; the colonies were officially notified that no other 
revenue would be imposed, and troops were no longer quartered 
on the people.” 

In this new view of the matter, which American children of 
to-day are being taught to accept, the patriot fathers must appear 
to them indeed ridiculous in waging a war against oppression on 
such slight provocation. 

In this view, how can the Declaration of Independence appear 
otherwise than as an absurdity? But Professor Ward is relentless ; 
he would not leave to us the slightest instance of English tyranny, 
nor even “a suspicion of English tyranny,” as justification for the 
revolution. He says, in the preface: — 
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No BritisH Tyranny! 


“As long as there lurks in the back of the American conscious- 
ness a suspicion of English tyranny in 1775,-so long will misunder- 
standing prevent the English-speaking nations from working in 
accord to develop Anglo-Saxon freedom. 

“An understanding can be gained only by reading what typical 
Englishmen said while the American Revolution was being fo- 
mented. 

“T feel touched and grieved because editors have never given 
so much as an inkling of the vital fact... . For the first time it 
is presented in one handy volume. ... The current of history 
now sets our way. For every young American there is now a mean- 
ing in Burke that did not exist in 1913. ... It needed only the 
common peril of 1914 to show both countries how deep was our 
mutual desire for English freedom. 

“Not until 1917 was I driven to learn more about this ‘slavery 
they may have from Prussia.’ ” 

In this connection Professor Ward confesses to “the emotions 
of a new-found gratitude to England,” as if new-found gratitude 
may change the facts of history sealed for a century and a half. 


BLaMES “GERMAN” KING. 


Surely America never has been wanting in appreciation of the 
friendly feeling of the British statesmen who spoke out against the 
oppression of the colonies. But what they advocated was not the 
colonies’ independence, but the placation and peaceful retention 
within the British Empire. 

That this meaning in Burke did “exist in 1913,” and that it 
exists still, Professor Ward himself declares with a warmth of 
admiration and an ardor for demonstration more acceptable per- 
haps to British than to American sensibilities : — 

“And he. was unfailingly wise in his ideas about the col- 
onies. ... This faith for which he pleaded so vainly in 1775 
was richly verified by Canada and New Zealand and Australia and 
South Africa and India in 1914, when England began the struggle 
against ‘that slavery which they may have from Prussia.’” (p. 29.) 

If England was blessed with abundant freedom which the 
colonies shared, if there was no oppression in the Stamp Act or in 
the tax on tea, if there was no tyranny at all, as Professor Ward 
is teaching our children, why, then, was the Revolution? 
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Professor Ward answers : — 

“What has brought about this disastrous charge? The German 
king of England, George III. 

“If every high school student knew that the governmental 
oppression that caused the American Revolution was ‘made in 
Germany,’ our democracy would be more secure. ... Not until 
the younger generation has learned to distinguish between the Eng- 
lish freedom of 1755 and ‘the slavery that they may have from 
Prussia’ will America return to that unsuspecting confidence in 
the mother country which is vital to the future progress of democ- 
racy throughout the world. 

“The American Revolution was not an attempt of England to 
tyrannize over colonies, but was a quarrel fomented by a German 
king as part of his program of despotic ambition.” (p. 3.) 

“There was no English tyranny over America until a German 
king had tricked his colonists into hating his ministry, until he had 
created a servile House of Commons, and until he had inflamed 
against each other his subjects on two sides of the Atlantic.” (p. 4.) 


Our “ENGLISH FREEDOM.” 

Professor Ward concedes that this was not the first German 
King George of England, though neglecting to remark that neither 
was he the last. George I was “a monarchical figurehead,” he says, 
his blood being only three-fourths German; George II, “who was 
one-eighth more German than his father,” was also “obliged to be 
a figurehead”; but George III, “though he was born in England 
and had the speech and manners of an Englishman, was thirty-one- 
thirty-seconds German,” and — 

“So the American Revolution was a contest between German 
tyranny and English freedom, although neither party in the 
struggle knew that this was the issue. Now there is a villain in 
the story, and we learn a very useful truth about English freedom.” 
(p. 5.) 

It is to be observed that though the villain is produced, Pro- 
fessor Ward has either denied or condoned all the villainies against 
which the colonists always were supposed to have revolted. What 
the lineage of the King had to do with it all is perhaps very 
properly a controversial question for mature, especially informed, 
and not unduly impressionable minds; but is it a matter properly 
to be imposed, through emotions of new-found gratitude, upon 
schoolchildren, as a perversion of the long-established history of 
the Revolution ? 
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Cites British HIsTorian. 


Doubtless a vast majority will agree that it is not. 

[Professor Ward commends the English historian Lecky as 
the best authority on George III; and in view of this indorsement 
the following paragraph regarding the accession of George III, from 
Lecky’s History of England in the Kighteenth Century, is pecu- 
liarly relevant and significant : — 

“The new sovereign came to the throne amid an enthusiasm 
such as England had hardly seen since Charles II restored the 
monarchy. By the common consent of all parties the dynastic con- 
test was regarded as closed, and after two: generations of foreign 
and unsympathetic rulers, the nation, which has always been pecu- 
liarly intolerant of strangers, accepted with delight an English 
King.” | 

If the fixed facts of the principles of liberty upon which our 
national spirit was founded and has been builded are to be changed 
to fit new-found emotions, what can be secure, and where will the 
desecration end ? 


May Distort RECENT War. 


[t is disquieting, to say the least, to have to contemplate the 
possibility that a century or so hence some other new-found emo- 
tion, another turn in international comity, may cause the history 
of the World War to be so rewritten as to make our nation appear 
to have been the associate of a German King George of England 
in a conflict, “not against the German people,” as President Wilson 
already has put to record, but in resistance to the lust for world 
dominance of an English Kaiser on the German throne. 

Would such revision, preposterous as it now seems, be any 
farther fetched than is that which Professor Ward and some others 
are teaching our children to-day? As cold matter of fact, it 
would not. 


Were there any need of further indication of the spirit of this 
book, it lies in the bibliography it cites. For “some of the best 
descriptions of the nature of the American Revolution” Professor 
Ward refers not at all to the great standard American authorities, 
but to the English historians, Trevelyan, Green, and Lecky, and 
to the Dictionary of Natwonal Biography, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and the Parliamentary History. 
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UnitEp States History DIsTortTep. 


The only “grateful acknowledgment” that this author finds 
necessary to make for “permission to use extracts” is made to 
English publishers. 

The text-books mentioned are but three among almost a score 
of revised editions of American history now in the public schools 
of our country, in most of which revisions what seems to be an 
organized policy of propitiation toward England discloses itself in 
the distortion, modification, or omission of many vital events of the 
Revolution and the War of 1812. 

‘ Such victories as those of Ticondéroga, New Orleans, and the 
capture of the Serapis are belittled; such patriots as Nathan Hale, 
Paul Revere, Anthony Wayne, and Molly Pitcher are overlooked ; 
such slogans as, “We have met the enemy, and they are ours,” 
“Don’t give up the ship!” and, “I’ve not yet begun to fight,” are 
ignored. 

France’s aid is attributed to selfish diplomacy; the War of 
1812 is pronounced a mistake; a generous spirit of England is 
extolled, while our children are assured that “it is hard for us 
to-day to understand how ignorant the colonists of America were.” 

Fortunately, not all our school histories are being revised in 
this spirit. Several, long established among the best, remain true 
to the accepted traditions. 


POISONING PATRIOTISM. 


One needs to be only American to realize that by such teach- 
ings as these to the youth of our nation the springs of our patriotic 
inspirations are being poisoned. Wholesome desire for increased 
friendship and cooperation between the United States and Great 
Britain creates no justification for the policy of propitiation of 
England through defamation of America, which offers as sacrifice 
upon the altar of international comity immortelles snatched from 
the monuments of our nation’s heroic founders. 

Admiration of the country’s heroes is quite proper. It stimu- 
lates the young to unselfish aspirations and gives to the masses 
high models of manhood. The history of a nation is the test of 
its ideals, the mainstay of its morale, and the propulsive force of 
its purposes. A people’s greatness can be measured by the char- 
acters and traditions it cherishes in love and emulation. 

In our own heroes and history our nation has been excep- 
tionally blessed. They have proved unfailing sources of pride and 
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inspiration that have prompted us as a people to stanch character, 
high endeavor, noble achievement, and unparalleled progress. In 
our continued homage to them and defense of them against desecra- 
tion lie the best proof of our worth and the best promise of 
our destiny. 

To be faithless (o our past is to be faithless to our future. We 
show ourselves unworthy of our rich heritage if we do not preserve 
it unimpaired for our children. 


Another Revision —the Latest Barnes History. 


In the following the reader will find another astounding’ re- 
vision of United States history to fit British views as taught in 
many public schools and revealed, with all its pro-English propa- 
ganda, in the Sunday Herald and Examiner by Charles Grant 
Miller. He writes: — 

The alarming extent to which American school histories are 
suffering revision through a new spirit of propitiation toward Eng- 
land becomes amazingly manifest in the latest Barnes history. 

Masquerading under this old and honored name of Barnes, 
a new historian struts upon the stage, and in presenting the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the most dramatic episode in the evolution of free 
government, plays the part of a flunky apologist to England for 
the independence established by our fathers, and burlesques its 
world-affecting results. , 

Faneuil Hall, “the cradle of liberty,” has no existence to this 
new historian. Nor does he mention the Mutiny Act, the quarter- 
ing of troops, or the Boston Massacre, which the colonists deemed 
important causes for armed resentment. 


Ignores NATHAN HALE. 


The patriot Nathan Hale, whose only regret. on the British 
scaffold was that he had but one life to give to his country, is 
ignored in this “American” history, as are Ethan Allen, Mad An- 
thony Wayne, and the battle of Stony Point, while there is a full 
page of praise for the traitor Benedict Arnold, whom “Congress 
had treated unfairly.” 

Pains are taken in this book to teach American children that 
“the first signer of the Declaration of Independence was a smug- 
gler; so had been his father”; that the Continental Congress “was 
a scene of petty bickerings and schemings” among “selfish, un-. 
worthy, short-sighted, narrow-minded, office-seeking and _ office- 
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trading plotters”; that “half of the colonists were loyal to Eng- 
land”; that the rest were united in resistance only “because they 
dared not be otherwise”; and that if in England the wise course 
had only prevailed against the “foolish” king, “this great country 
would probably now have been a great branch of the British 
Empire.” 

War oF 1812 “a Mistake.” 

The war of 1812, in the teachings of this new historian, was 
no less deplorable, no less discreditable, than the Revolution. “It 
was a mistake,” he says bluntly. The burning of Washington by 
the British was an act of reprisal, he teaches — “to punish the 
Americans, who had, early in the war, burned some public build- 
ings in Canada.” ‘Jackson’s glorious victory at New Orleans he 
belittles as “a wasted battle; a needless victory.” 

As our examination of this new Barnes history proceeds, page 
by page and line by line, in frequent comparison with the old 
Barnes, we shall doubtless perceive that this “new wine in old 
bottles” is of strange vintage ana suspicious, and that, served to 
our schoolchildren, it must have upon their patriotic spirit the 
effect not of stimulation, but stupefaction. 

For fifty years, Barnes’ Brief History of the United States — 
so called because originally published by A. 8. Barnes & Co. — has 
stood as a sound authority as to the facts and spirit of our national 
ideals and progress. 

History DIstorveb. 

Periodically revised, with the advance of events, this old 
history has maintained its popularity and still preserves its Ameri- 
can spirit. 

Another was Barnes’ Primary History, and still another is 
Barnes’ Elementary History, favorites for years. So the name of 
Barnes has long stood as a mark of truth and Americanism. 

But now the new Barnes has appeared, bearing no relation to 
the old ones, and so called because written by one Everett Barnes. 
This school text-book has been issued by D. C. Heath & Co., in two 
forms; first in two volumes, entitled Short American History for 
Grades, and later condensed into one volume, American History 
for Grammar Grades. (1920.) 

The old Barnes speaks always from the American view-point, 
with American interests and sympathies at heart; the new Barnes 
speaks persistently from the British view-point, with the interests 
of England in jealous consideration. 
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For instance, The two accounts of so vital a matter as the first 
of the navigation acts, which early aroused bitter resentment in 
the colonies, read: 

(Barnes’ Primary History, 1885, p. 86) : — 

“The New England people, living as they did chiefly along 
the seashore, had early entered into the business of building ships, 
which they sent with valuable cargoes to the West Indies, to Eng- 
land, and to other parts of the world. The English people after 
a time became jealous of the prosperity of the colonists, and having 
many ships of their own, began to devise plans by which to grasp 
for themselves a share of the wealth that was thus rolling into the 
colonies. 

“Accordingly a law was passed in England which prohibited 
anything being brought into that country from the colonies unless 
taken there in an English ship, commanded by an English captain, 
and sailed by an English crew. This was called the navigation act.” 

(American History for Grammar Grades, 1920, p. 131) :— 

“The welfare of England seemed to depend on her shipping 
business, which extended all over the world. As the Dutch were 
in the same business and were getting the ocean-carrying trade 
away from the English, Cromwell thought something should be 
done. In 1651 laws were passed that none but English ships 
should be allowed to bring goods to England. This shut out the 
Dutch vessels from English trade and kept it for those of the 
English. These laws were called the navigation laws.” 


Hancock A “SMUGGLER.” 


Now, why pick on the Dutch, in an American history, to the 
utter neglect of the pregnant fact that the American colonists were 
the ones most seriously affected by this act, as it was designed they 
should be? Is theré discernible any possible motive for dragging 
in the Dutch other than to discredit in the minds of our youth 
this fact of deliberate British oppression ? 

The odious navigation act and acts of trade which England 
imposed upon the colonies to destroy their shipping, finally for- 
bidding them any ocean trade except in English ships, or even the 
exchange of goods from one colony to another, and which the 
colonists naturally defied, this new historian nowhere in his book 
denounces as insufferably unjust and properly met with defiance, 
as all true American historians do, but the crux of his comment 
is this: — 

“Bringing goods into a country without paying such taxes on 
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them as the law demands is smuggling, and smuggling is a crime. 
But the colonists felt that the law was unjust and that breaking it 
was neither wrong nor disgraceful. A great part of the merchan- 
dise that came to the colonies was smuggled. -Many leading mer- 
chan‘s were smugglers. John Hancock, a rich merchant of Boston, 
who at a later day was President of the Continental Congress and 
the first signer of the Declaration of Independence, was a smuggler. 
So had been his father.” (Short History, Vol. II, p. 9.) 


SaiLors CALLED “PIRATES.” 

Not only is it thus carefully made clear to the children that 
the founders of our Government were outright criminal smugglers, 
but it is also impressed upon them that but for the slim defense 
found in a technicality, they were pirates. 

“Such vessels, called privateers, since they were owned by 
private persons, would have been pirate craft in times of peace, if 
their owners had not been empowered by Congress to seize the 
enemy’s ships.” (Grammar Grades, p. 188.) 

“Smugglers,” “pirates,” and then, in comment upon British 
impressment of American sailors, this: — 

“English seafaring men were good sailors, and the American 
captains were glad to get them. They encouraged such desertions. 
It might not have been neighborly to entice England’s naval tars 
away, but it secured good men, and that was the main thing in 
the minds of American skippers.” 


ENGLISH Go UNSCATHED. 


Granted that these harsh indictments for smuggling, near- 
piracy, and hiring of English seamen may have had some basis in 
fact, still it is strikingly significant that nowhere in the new Barnes 
book are any such shameful charges brought against*the English. 
The King, indeed, was “headstrong” and “foolish”; English mer- 
chants are admitted to have been overgreedy for trade; and some 
of the English laws affecting the colonies may have been “unwise” ; 
but no acts of ignominy are even remotely hinted against the Eng- 
lish, excepting the “English in America,” who in this connection, 
for a change, are frankly called Americans. 

The color this author gives to all the growing differences be- 
tween England and the colonies uniformly reveals in him the par- 
tisan spirit of a British advocate. A very few scattered paragraphs 
when brought together and naturally articulated, form the bare 
backbone of his attitude: — 
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“Tf we judge her doings by those of other nations, England 
had been liberal with.her colonies from the very first.” (p. 10.) 

“The Englishmen in America did not object to paying taxes. 
They were willing to do their full part for the good and the glory 
of England. They said they were Englishmen and loved England, 
and they felt that they should be treated as Englishmen, even 
though they were not living in England.” (p. 13.) 

“The spirit shown by these Englishmen beyond the sea annoyed 
the King and his party.” (p. 14.) 


BLAME ALL ON KING. 


“Tn all the unfairness that had been shown, it was not England 
that oppressed the colonies. Her best and wisest statesmen said 
that such laws were wrong. It was the young, headstrong, and 
ill-advised king that abused the colonies.” (p. 19.) 

“The disputes that brought about the war were not between 
the colonists and all the English at home. They were rather 
between the Tories and the Whigs on both sides of the sea, 
neighbor against neighbor. Had the great Whig party in England 
been in power with Edmund Burke as its leader, it would have 
checked the king in his foolish course. Then there would have 
been ‘no abuse of the colonists, and therefore no war. Had there 
been no war, this great country would probably now have been 
a great branch of the British Empire.” (p. 21.) 

Ordinary sensibilities, and even quick perceptions of the school- 
child, must fail to detect in all this any note of regret that the 
“great Whig party” was not in power and that the “great branch 
of the British Empire” failed of realization. It may justly be 
doubted that if the great Irishman Burke were still mortal, he 
would go as far as this author goes in insinuating to-day a doubt 
of the proved wisdom of American independence. 

Ardent lover of liberty that Burke was, he sought in his day 
and in his light to gain for the colonies the justice that could 
retain them within the Empire; but now, in the light of 145 years’ 
history of a free people illumining the world, he probably would 
keenly realize that, far-seeing as he was, and friendly as his motives 
and efforts were, his best real service to America lay in the failure 
of his purpose. 

“BRITON AGAINST BRITON.” 

It seems inconceivable that any but small souls could see it 
otherwise; yet otherwise our children are being taught to see it. 
The new Barnes obsession continues: — 
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“It was a fight of Briton against Briton; on one side Britons 
fighting for liberty; on the other Britons fighting because ordered 
to-by their king.” (p. 31.) 

Such affected phrases as “Englishmen. in America” and 
“Britons fighting for liberty,” ceaselessly reiterated throughout 
this author’s recital of the causes of the War of the Revolution, 
serve to obscure the fact, properly dwelt upon in honest histories, 
that the Dutch of New York, the Swedes of New Jersey, the Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania, and the French of South Carolina equally 
with the brother patriots of New England and Virginia were in 
resistance to the acts of oppression of the English king and 
Parliament. 

The Continental Congress that brought together all the col- 
onies in the Declaration of Independence is characterized thus : — 

“All through the six years of its course the Congress was a 
scene of petty bickerings and schemings, through which single 
colonics sought to make gains for themselves. The little colonies 
wanted to have as much power as the big ones, and the big ones 
wanted to control the little ones. ‘There was a scramble for honors 
and offices. In that Congress were selfish, unworthy, short-sighted, 
narrow-minded, office-seeking, and office-trading plotters.” (p. 34.) 


PATRIOTISM POISONED. 

Concerning the united spirit which made the colonists invin- 
cible, and in which spirit they themselves declared to the world, 
“We mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor,” this revising historian to-day teaches our chil- 
dren that — 

“Such union as there was among the colonies during the war 
came from the outside pressure of a common danger more than 
from a brotherly spirit within. ‘They were united because they 
dared not be otherwise.” (p. 36.) 

What documentary or other support may be claimed for these 
raw statements does not appear. Even could they be substantiated, 
they are but the bitter sediment left standing at the bottom of the 
bottles from which the elixir of true history has been secretly ab- 
stracted. To our children it is not patriotic stimulant, but poison. 

The opposing view-points of the old Barnes and the new Barnes 
cause the two versions of the Battle of Bunker Hill to be as sharply 
contrasting in form and color, in emphasis and praise, as if the 
one historian were speaking from the breastworks of the minute 
men and the other from the ranks of the advancing British army. 
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Barnes’ Primary, 1885, p. 98: “Twice the British advanced to 
the attack, and twice they were sent reeling back by the terrible 
fire of the Americans. They rallied for the third time, and again 
they marched up the hill. By this time the Americans had only 
ore round of ammunition left, and after firing that in the faces 
of the British they used their guns as clubs, and with them tried 
to beat them back. But without ammunition the patriots could 
not stand long before the enemy, and so they were driven, step by 
step, from the breastworks at the point of the bayonet.” 

Barnes’ Grammar Grades, 1920, p. 195: “On came the British, 
while all was silent behind the breastworks. The courage shown 
on both sides was wonderful. To march, as those British soldiers 
did, straight up to the works, so near that each one felt that the 
man who was aiming at him could not miss, required a nerve as 
steady as was ever shown on a battlefield. More troops came from 
Boston, and a third charge was made. It swept the patriots from 
the hill, and they fell back to escape capture.” 


THE OLD AND THE NEw. 


Bearing in mind that, even before British reinforcements 
came, the trained British troops outnumbered. the undrilled 
Amerieans more than three to one, one cannot but wonder at the 
fervent tribute to British courage so very gratuitously injected 
into an American history. 

In so simple a narration as that of the British evacuation of 
Boston it is again unavoidably observed how the one historian 
speaks from the American side and the other from the British : — 

(Old, p. 100.) “In the spring, Washington posted his army so 
that his guns threatened the British camp in Boston, and after 
a brief bombardment from Dorchester Heights forced the enemy 
to leave the city. On the 17th of March they sailed away, and 
Boston was free.” 

(New, p. 199.) “Howe thought it would be better to give up 
the city than to attack Dorchester Heights. It was therefore ar- 
ranged that if Howe would withdraw from Boston, Washington 
would withhold his fire and let him go. The British troops, with 
a great number of Tories, went aboard ship and sailed ‘for Halifax, 
March 17, 1776.” 

SYMPATHY WITH Britain. 


Again, in the two accounts of the surrender of Burgoyne the 
same hopeless divergence of sympathy is shown — as always, in the 
one history a sympathetic recital of American hopes, achievement, 
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and patriotic jubilation, and in the other an account of what the 
English generals knew and anticipated and had to contend against : 

(Old, p.106.) “The British and Hessians were driven back 
in confusion to Saratoga, where they were soon completely hemmed 
in by the army under General Gates. Burgoyne, seeing escape 
impossible, was now forced to surrender. This was a great success. 
Nothing that had happened since the war began did so much .to 
encourage the patriots and to give them confidence in the final 
success of their cause.” 

(New, p. 213.) “Neither army gained a victory, and on 
October 7 Burgoyne tried again, with no better success. He fell 
back to Saratoga, and there, on the 17th, he surrendered. General 
Gates, a political plotter, had been placed by Congress in command 
of the American troops, so the surrender was made to him.” 


As To CORNWALLIS. 


Likewise, the surrender of Cornwallis is marked by the old 
historian with fitting enthusiasm, over the joyous meaning of the 
decisive triumph which brought the armed conflict to a closé, and 
by the new one with a coid recital of the concrete facts. The one 
radiates ecstasy and would buoyantly elaborate the event; the other 
hastens to change the subject : — 


(Old, p. 115.) “On the 19th of October the whole army 
marched out of their intrenchments and laid down their arms. 
This brought to an end the fight for American independence. The 
treaty of peace between England and the United States was not 
signed until nearly two years afterward; but the British made 
no further efforts to carry on the war. 

“The news of this splendid victory set the country wild. The 
watchmen in the streets at night shouted the good news at the top 
of their voices. Bells were rung. bonfires lighted, streets illu- 
minated, and people in their ecstasy even wept for joy. The old 
doorkeeper of Congress died of joy on hearing that his country was 
at last free.” 

VictorY BELITTLED. 

(New, p. 219.) “On October 19, 1781, Cornwallis surrendered 
his army of about 7,000 men. Washington could now easily take 
New York, and the king and his advisers knew it. The British 
troops remained in Charleston, Savannah, and New York for many 
months; but the fighting was over and arrangements for a settle- 
ment were being made. On the 19th of April, exactly eight years 
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from the day when the British fired on the minutemen at Lexing- 
ton, the Continental army was disbanded by order of Congress.” 

It is thus all through the two histories. It is as if at every 
patriot victory the one throws up his cap with a glad shout, and 
the other brings forth extenuating circumstances and coldly sneers. 

John Paul Jones presents to the new historian a trying test. 
The glorious fame of Paul Jones in his capture of the Seraprs, 
making one of the brightest pages in our nation’s annals, has never 
been defiled until now, when the new Barnes asserts that Paul 
Jones’s victory was due not to his brilliant fighting, but to an 
accident to his enemy. 


Jones Won “By ACCIDENT.” 

The new Barnes, wi.h this interpolation, changes the whole 
character of the event: — 

(Old, p. 109.) “Jones lashed the two vessels together and 
fought the British hand to hand. His ship was so badly disabled 
that it was sinking under him, but nevertheless he continued to 
fight until the Serapis surrendered. He then sailed away on the 
captured vessel, leaving his own to sink.” 

(New, p. 219.) “An accidental explosion of powder on board 
the Serapis killed many of her men, and her captain surrendered. 
So badly was the Richard damaged that Jones went aboard the 
Serapis, and the Richard sank.” 

In this, the new Barnes not only revises established history, 
but he revises his own inventions. In the earlier and more elabo- 
rated two-volume edition of this same Barnes a different version 
of this alleged accident is given: — 

“The Serapis had the better of the fight and would have won 
had not a sailor on the Richard happened to throw a hand grenade 
down a hatchway of the Serapis, where in exploding it fired a large 
lot of powder, which blew up the ship and killed many of her men.” 
(Short History, Vol. II, p. 85.) 

Of course, this first new Barnes version would not suffice in 
defense of British glory. 


LAWRENCE’S Cry IGNORED. 

It confesses too strictly a conventional application of a proper 
implement of warfare. From the hand of a sailor of the Bon 
Homme Richard to the powder bin of the Serapis “happened” to 
be a too natural objective. As an explanation. it explained too well. 
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Moreover, it looked too much like a direct plagiarism from real 
history. So it had to be improved upon in the later edition. 

Maybe it is not mere invention, but a deft transfer of a burst- 
ing hand grenade, as cause of defeat, from the arm chest of the 
American ship Chesapeake to the powder bin of the British ship 
Serapis. The new Barnes does not anywhere hint of the hand 
grenade that caused the loss of the Chesapeake, nor does he mention 
her heroic Lawrence’s cry, “Don’t give up the ship!” 


ExtTots British Captain. 


But the oldest Barnes of them all, the Dr. Steele Barnes, 
a school favorite for the last fifty years and the father of the whole 
family of Barnes’ histories, has this to say of the hand grenade, 
and it comes like a sort of patriarchal admonition : — 

“A hand grenade bursting in the Chesapeake’s arm chest, the 
enemy took advantege of the confusion and boarded the vessel. 
A scene of carnage ensued. Lawrence, mortally wounded, was 
carried below. As he left the deck, he exclaimed, ‘Don’t give up 
the ship!’ But the feeble crew were soon overpowered and the 
colors hauled down.” 

The new Barnes snatches from the gallant American Lawrence 
all credit for this incident and bestows it upon the British captain 
of the Serapis. Incidentally, it fails to note Paul Jones’s own truly 
chivalrous tribute to the valor of his defeated foe. 

What is left us of the stuff of our fathers if such generous 
and intrepid a spirit as that of Paul Jones and so proud and secure 
a possession of the nation as is his fame may be damned with faint 
praise by alien-hearted writers of histories miscalled Amerjcan, and 
we utter no protest ? 

The Paul Jones instance is no selected one. The author of 
the new Barnes permits few precious American traditions and no 
shining American victories to pass through his page unsullied. 


CALHOUN AND CLay Rasu. 

We shall be shocked in a moment by his emasculation of the 
story of the Battle of New Orleans. 

Perhaps because there were then no “Englishmen in America” 
to lend justification to the American cause in the War of 1812, 
that whole cause is by this author incontinently condemned : — 

“Tt was a mistake. It was a case in which righteous anger 
overcame judgment. Some hot-blooded young statesmen from the 
Southern States, among them Henry Clay of Kentucky and John 
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C. Calhoun of South Carolina, urged that war be declared, and 
they had their way. Much against his wish, Madison yiélded, and 
the War of 1812 against England began. ... The young states- 
men who had so rashly brought on the war were equally rash in 
causing it to be pushed with vigor.” (p. 151.) 

“In but. one instance did the Americans win a glorious vic- 
tory,” this history says of this war, and even this victory, the 
Battle of New Orleans, is pronounced “a wasted battle”; it is 
minimized in the sneering remark that all the Americans had to 
do “was to hold their ground,” while the praise is fulsome for the 
British soldiery, with no single word for American valor. 

In declaring this to be the only glorious American victory of 
the war — rendered utteily inglorious by his account — the new 
Barnes conveniently forgets for the moment that of the eighteen 
naval engagements of the war the Americans were victorious in 
fifteen, and that American rangers had taken 2,500 British vessels. 

(To be cancluded.) 
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Publicity. 


One of our schools distributed the following folder: — 

St. Paul’s Lutheran School at 45 Smith St., Paterson, N.J., 
has to its credit a record of more than fifty years of service to 
family, Church, and State. It aims to combine a thorough 
religious instruction with a full grammar school course, thus 
educating the heart and conscience, as well as the intellect, and 
building a strong Christian character. 

How well it has succeeded in attaining its objects is proved 
by the fact that many of its former pupils to-day hold positions 
of trust with some of the most prominent corporations of this city 
and New York. 

It numbers among its graduates the champion typist of the 
world, who entered upon his successful career immediately after 
leaving this school. 

One of its former pupils, who, at the end of the June term, 
finished his highschool course in the mechanic arts, was, according 
to the statement of the principal, the youngest graduate in this 
course on record. 

That its graduates stand high in the estimation of other 
teachers is proved by the following testimonials. 
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Dr. Reinhart, ex-principal of the Paterson High School, 
writes, April 1, 1912: “They have stood easily among the best 
students admitted to the high school.... Their conduct and 
character have been exemplary — worthy of all praise.” 

Mr. North, principal of the High School, says in a letter of 
December 7, 1917: “I wish to compliment you upon the evidence 
of thorough preparation which is shown in the reports of these 
pupils. There is not a single exception.” 

Mr. Frazier, principal of Drake’s, has this to say, June 10, 
1915: “I feel that I can without hesitation recommend St. Paul’s 
Lutheran School, its systems and methods of instruction, and the 
efficient supervision its students are given; and as one teacher to 
another, I congratulate you warmly, Mr. Luecke, upon the very 
superior results gained in your school.” 

New modern building, splendid equipment of aids and objects 
used in teaching. 

New term begins on the day that the public schools reopen. 





For further information apply to 
L. Luecke, Principal. 
Rev. W. Kornia, Pastor. 
In addition to the above it distributed a card on Lutheran 
day-schools with gleanings from sermons and literature : — 


SEEDS FROM A SERMON ON LUTHERAN Day-ScHOOLs. 

I love the Lutheran Church because nowhere else do I find 
such zealous care to meet the spiritual necessities of God’s little 
ones. ‘That “they might set their hope in God and keep His com- 
mandments,” Ps. 78, 4—7, she is grandly willing to spend time 
and money. 

Moral and religious training is a part of ideal education. 

It is to education what a rudder is to an airship. 

Washington said: “Religion and morality are the essential 
pillars of civil society.” 

Simply to impart knowledge is not education. Unless knowl- 
edge ripens the moral force, it becomes the tool of selfishness 
and sin. 

We cannot make children honest by teaching them the multi- 
plication table, nor benevolent by teaching them history. The 
teaching of grammar cannot produce children of God through faith 
in Jesus, the Savior. 

“Education implies not so much the communication of knowl- 
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edge as the discipline of the intellect, the establishment of the 
principles, and the regulation of the heart.”. (Noah Webster.) 

“Mere intellectual culture is nugatory and may be carried to 
any extent without essentially improving the understanding or 
benefiting the heart.” (Daniel Webster.) 

Luther is called the father of popular education. Illiteracy 
is smallest where Lutheranism is strongest. A combination of 
thorough secular and religious instruction is my Lutheran ideal. 

There is a theoretical unanimity among Christian parents that 
it is inconsistent with their Christian profession to neglect the 
moral and religious training of the child that has come into 
their home. 

To make a living is important. To make a life is more 
important. 

In the stress and swirl of the hurried days parents will be 
compelled to look for help. 

The Sunday-school? In the average it gives 30 or 40 minutes 
a week to the study of religious truth. And it is revealed truth, 
unknown to natural man. Compare therewith instruction in writ- 
ing offered in elementary schools, 364 hours, equivalent in time to 
41 ,years of Sunday-school instructions. 

What is to be done? Some Presbyterians, some Episcopalians, 
some Reformed have answered, “Church-schools.” Many Lutherans 
for decades past have answered, “Church-schools.” 

Whatever Americans may think of certain parochial schools, 
the Protestant church-schoo! ought not to be fought, but fostered. 

Lutheranism stands for liberty of conscience and worship, 
freedom of speech and of the press, the principle of separation 
of Church and State, the guarantee of the rights of the individual, 
things that Luther proclaimed and that did not exist before his day. 
They found lodgment in the National Constitution. Lutheran 
schools teach that these things are right. 

In Lutheran schools patriotism is built up on the strongest of 
foundations, the religious. 

A Lutheran school is. a training-school for heaven and a bul- 
wark of constitutional liberty. In a high sense it stands for God 


and country. 
rr 


A TEACHER who is always afraid of doing too much is surely 
doing too little. W. C. Ke 








Musie in Lutheran Schools. 


Music in Our Lutheran Churches. 


(Submitted by special resolution of the Teachers’ Conference of the Eastern 
Z District by Paut R. Popp.) 


In the February issue of the LUTHERAN SCHOOL JOURNAL we 
find a detailed report of a committee in Milwaukee on the topic, 
“What Tunes Shall Be Used in the English Service?” Having 
perused this report, I find it very practical, and I heartily endorse 
it in a general way. An entire uniformity will never be accom- 
plished, but if the efforts of the Milwaukee committee are suc- 
cessful, the number of tunes will be greatly reduced. 

No congregation will ever learn the 457 tunes given in our 
hymn-book. The committee has grouped the hymns to about 200 

* tunes. Better congregational singing will result if the congrega- 
tion knows a limited number of hymn-tunes well than if it attempts 
too many. In the latter case the singing will be half-hearted. 

The three principles set forth by the committee ought to be 
universally accepted; namely: — 

1. “We ought to retain as much as possible our treasure of 
Lutheran chorals.” 

Even if the translation is somewhat stilted at times, never- 
theless the significance, the depth of feeling expressed in the 
musical setting of those songs has not been equaled by other 
composers. 

2. “Other tunes ought to have as much as possible the charac- 
teristics of a choral.” 

Let us not be lured and forced into the modern trend of 
frivolous, catchy, and popular songs and music. 

3. “Chorals that have been altered in the English hymn-book 
ought not to be sung in altered form.” 

As most of the congregations are using only the word edition 
and are therefore not able to follow the notes, even if they were 
capable of doing so, they will naturally sing the chorals in the 
unaltered. form. Confusion would be the most natural result. 

The hymns: “Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ “Rock of Ages,” 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” and a few others should in my opinion 
be sung according to their original melody, being universally 
known; still this may be left to the discretion of the local 
congregations. 

I shall take the liberty of suggesting the following changes : — 
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1. I recommend using tune 487 for the hymns 105, 338, 487 
as I can see no advantage in using a tune twice for one stanza; 
it only having ‘a tendency to cause monotony. 

2. I recommend substituting tune 543 for 544, and 384 for 
346, because the meter does not agree with the music, and to slur 
the last syllable is disturbing to the sense of musical feeling. 

3. I recommend using 125 in place of 183. In my opinion 
it is a better and more suitable melody. 

Finally, credit to whom credit is due. 

I therefore recommend and propose that the conference tender 
a vote of appreciation to this committee for its valuable efforts 
in the interest of better congregational singing. 





Martin Luther as a Pioneer in Education. 


By KATHERINE SCHERER CRONK. 





The calling of mayors and magistrates to account for derelic- 
tion in the performance of duty is not an unprecedented. twentieth 
century sensation. 

The consciences of certain city fathers of four hundred years 
ago were somewhat rudely awakened from reposeful inactivity by 
a, communication given through the pulpit to the press and 
addressed particularly to mayors and aldermen. 

Martin Luther, the fearless Reformer of the sixteenth century, 
dared to attack the whole educational system of his day and to lay 
upon the consciences of civic officials their duty to make adequate 
provision for the education, not of selected classes of people alone, 
but of every man, woman, and child in the realm. 

The celebration, on April 17 and 18, of the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Martin Luther’s historic appearance and declaration 
before the Diet at Worms gives occasion for the recognition of the 
influence, not only on religion, but on education as well, of this 
man whom McGiffert declared in the Century to be “the modern 
world’s foremost prophet.” 


Boys AND GIRLS NEGLECTED. 


Luther called the attention of the civic officials from their 
banks and city walls and munition factories, on which they prided 
themselves, to the boys and girls in their streets whom they were 
neglecting. He addressed a letter to mayors and aldermen, in 
which he said: “The welfare of a city does not consist alone in 
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great treasures, firm walls, beautiful houses, and munitions of war; 
indeed, where all these are found and reckless fools come into 
power, the city sustains the great injury. But the highest welfare, 
safety, and strength of a city lies, above all, in a good education, 
which furnishes it with able, learned, wise, upright, cultivated 
citizens, who can secure, preserve, and utilize every treasure and 
advantage.” 

A gentle rap to the feeling of security and indispensability 
that apparently accompanied election to civic office was admin- 
istered in his daring sugges.ion: “We can do without mayors, 
princes, and noblemen, but not without schools, for these must 
rule the world.” 

Unquestionably, four hundred years of progress in modern 
‘educational methods date back their birth moment to Luther’s 
“Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise.” Dr. Henry Wace, prin- 
cipal of King’s College, London, said: “The facts need only to 
be understood in order to justify the unprecedented honors now 
being paid to the Reformer’s memory. It was one thing for Eng- 
lishmen, several decades after, to apply the principles. It was 
another thing to be the Horatius of that vital struggle.” 

Luther was one of the first who dared to face princes and 
prelates and declare that every man, woman, and child, irrespective 
of class or color, was entitled to an education. In his day there 
were ecclesiastical schools designed especially for theological stu- 
dents, parochial schools to fit the children of the Church for mem- 
bership, burgher schools for the commercial and artisan classes and 
knightly training in the arts of chivalry, but the laboring classes 
were left in ignorance and want with no popular schools for the 
common people. 


LUTHER REORGANIZED SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Luther brought to pass a reorganization of the entire school 
system, introducing graded instruction, improved courses of study, 
and rational pedagogical methods. Surrounded by men who con- 
sidered education a masculine privilege, he boldly stood for schools 
for girls as well as for boys. 

He was the pioneer of compulsory education. Maintaining 
that “civil authorities are under obligation to compel the people 
to send their children to school,” he said: “If the Government can 
compel such citizens as are fit for military service to bear spear 
- and rifle, to mount ramparts and perform other martial duties in 
time of war, how much more has it a right to compel the people 
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to send their children to school, because in this case we are warring 
with the devil, whose object it is secretly to exhaust our cities and 
principalities of their strong men, to destroy the kernel and leave 
a shell of ignorant and helpless people, whom he can sport and 
juggle with at pleasure.” 

Discarding artificial methods, he introduced nature study and 
natural activities into the school curriculum. With characteristic 
quaintness of humor he said of that great Humanist: “Erasmus is 
indifferent and does not care to know how fruit is developed from 
the germ. But, by the grace of God, we already recognize in the 
most delicate flower the wonders of divine goodness and omnip- 
otence.” 

BELIEVED IN ATHLETICS. 

The foundation stones of the school and college gymnasiums 
of our day were laid four hundred years ago by this pioneer of 
modern education. 

“Since the young must leap and jump or have something to 
do because they have a natural desire for it that should not be 
restrained (for it is not well to check them in everything),” he 
declared to the ancient schoolmasters, who held that the boundaries 
of education were the four musty walls of the classroom, “why 
should we not provide such schools and lay before them such 
studies ?” 

Gymnastics he labeled as an effective antidote to licentiousness, 
gambling, and gluttony. 

Music had an important place in Martin Luther’s school cur- 
riculum. Before the day of specialists and the creation of the 
position of “Director of Music in City Schools” he generalized by 
saying: “A schoolmaster must be able to sing, otherwise I will 
hear nothing of him.” He held with King Saul of old that music 
has power to banish the evil spirit. “Satan,” said he, “is a great 
enemy of music.” 

The tendency to discard ancient languages from the curriculum 
did not meet with his approval. He argued for language studies, 
not alone as an “educational gymnastic,” but for their aid in 
carrying on government and missionary enterprise. 

“T do not hold with those who give themselves to one language 
and despise all others,” he said. “The Holy Spirit did not wait 
till all the world came to Jerusalem and learned Hebrew, but He 
bestowed the gift of tongues upon the apostles so that they could 
speak wherever they came. I prefer to follow this example, and 
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hold it proper to exercise the young in many languages.” So wisely 
did he follow the example that his conversational methods for 
language teaching are recognized in modern schools of to-day. 
“Printed words are dead,” said he; “spoken words are living.” 

Luther was emphatic in his conviction that the Church had 
an educational mission, and that it should inculcate civic morality. 
He declared that we would need schools, “were there neither soul, 
heaven, nor hell.” He leaves no doubt, however, as to his position 
on the relation of religion and education. “Where the Holy Scrip- 
tures are not taught,” he said on one occasion, “I would urge no 
man to send his child. Where the Word of God is not taught un- 
ceasingly, everything must perish.” He calls schools the “con- 
servatories cf the Church.” “God has preserved the Church 
through schools,” said he. 

To-day every great denomination has its student pastor at 
college and university centers. The students of four hundred years 
ago flocked around the popular student pastor, Dr. Luther. His 
lecture halls were crowded. His music and his messages found 
eager listeners. He kept open house for students, and unostenta- 
tiously aided and sheltered many that were needy. His “Table 
Talks,” chiefly to students, are decidedly in advance of some 
present-day after-dinner speeches. 

He foresaw the need for great educational foundations and 
endowments, and called on the rich to establish and endow schools 
and colleges. 

To the undervalued chair of the schoolteacher he fastened the 
laurel of appreciation. “Were I not a preacher, there is no pro- 
fession on earth I would sooner follow,” he said. “One must not 
regard how the world esteems and pays it, but how God glorifies 
it every day.” — New York Evening Post. 


— 


The Land of ‘‘Milk and Honey’’ As It Is To-Day. 





The natural resources of Palestine are greater than those of 
southern California and are able to support decently about. 
4,000,000 people, Harry Thomas Cory, former Director-General 
of Foreign Relief for the American Red Cross, declared in a report 
to the Zionist Organization. of America made public in New York 
recently. 

Mr. Cory, a California engineer, went to Palestine recently 
at the invitation of Justice Brandeis, honorary president of the 
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International and American Zionist Organization. He had just 
investigated the Nile River irrigation projects in Egypt. 

Mr. Cory said his findings after a short survey of the Holy 
Land were in complete accord with those of Sir William Wilcox, 
head of the Nile projects commission of the Egyptian government, 
and Prof. R. H. Forbes of the University of Nebraska and an 
American student of desert irrigation. 

“The western slope of Palestine is nial better than the 
southern Cahifornia region in and about Los Angeles, which has 
made possible that city’s enormously rapid development,” Mr. Cory 
said. “The configuration is strikingly similar, and I was therefore 
not surprised to learn that it was planned to irrigate 150,000 acres 
of this coastal land in relatively small units, largely by pumps. 

“The soil of western Palestine is better in all essential par- 
ticulars, more fertile and more favorable for intensive development. 
In the lower regions there is no danger from frost. Nowhere in 
southern California is there a frost-proof area. 

“The greater quantity and better distribution of the rainfall 
renders ‘dry farming’ easier and safer in Palestine regions. 

“The valley of the Jordan is an entirely different matter as 
to climatic conditions and many other features. However, Sir 
William, Prof. Forbes, and I are in complete agreement as to the 
feasibility of irrigating at least 500,000 acres there. Sir William 
aid I are entirely satisfied as to the ability economically to develop 
50,000 horsepower in hydro-electric plants. 

“The 500,000 acres are much more comparable to the irrigated 
lands in the Imperial Valley, the southeastern corner of California 
overlapping into Mexico. 

“The future of Palestine is entirely dependent upon the human 
element. In that regard I was greatly surprised and impressed by 
the fact that probably the Zionists will be able to secure very quickly 
ownership of over half the land in that country. Further, the land 
which can be secured is apparently typical of the region as a whole.” 


a ee ee 


I HAVE written much about the schools, that they should be 
maintained at all hazards. For if we do not train our students 
well, we shall not for long have pastors and preachers, as we 
shall see. For the schools must give us the men whom we can 
make apostles, evangelists, and prophets, that is, preachers, pastors, 
and rulers, not to speak of the others whom the world needs; 
jurists, attorneys, notaries, who help to rule the earthly. things 
Luther. 
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Das deutidhe Volfslied. 





Sn Seiten vaterlandifder Not ijt dem Deutjden das Volfslied 
cin guter Genius gewejen, der ibm MWusficht auf eine Heilvolle 3u- 
funft im Herzen erwedte. Golde Tage politijher Ohnmadt des 
deuticdhen Volfes waren es, als Herder und der junge Goethe das 
Rolfslied neu entdedten, und als Ubland die Grundlagen fiir die 
Volfsliedforfdhung fehuf. Wuch jekt wieder mag das Volfslied als 
cin Seiden innerer Gejundbheit und unverdorbener Kraft erjdeinen, 
da die Deutiden in der Dunfelheit ihres Schicffals an einem neuen 
Morgenlidt fajt vergweifeln moddten. ; 

Aber lebt denn das deutjhe Volfslied nok? Stirbt e8 nicht 
aus? Go wird man jogleid) fragen, denn jeit Sabrhunderten hort 
. man diefe Rlage. So bedauert bereits Neoforus in feiner Chronif 
des Landes Dithmarjden von 1598 den Untergang der alten Bolfs- 
didjtung, und hat doch das dithmarfijdhe Lied bis zum heutigen Taq 
jeine [ebendige Triebfraft bewabhrt, denn moderne Sammiler haben 
gerade bier eine iiberaus reide Ernte gebalten. 

Beriihmt iit gwei Sahrhunderte jpater die Rlage de$ jungen 
Goethe, der auf feinen Fahrten im EljaR gliicdlid) war, 3wolf Lieder 
aufjuzeidnen, ,,die ich aus den Reblen der altejten Miitterden aufge- 
hajdht habe”. Und wahrend Goethe nur noch diefe wenigen Lieder 
unter den modijden Rofofogejangen fand, hat reicdlicd) hundert Sabre 
fpater Kurt Miimdel auf dem gleichen Gebiet 256 Lieder aufgezeidnet. 

Seitdem ijt die Rage iber den naben Untergang des Vol€Sliedes 
nicht mehr verjtummt. Mus der gangen volfsfundigen Literatur tont 
uns der Yammer dariiber enttgegen, dafB nur noch die altejten Mtiitter- 
den den alten Poefiejdhag treu bewahren. Wher jelbjt die altejten 
Miitterden finnen nicht ewig leben, und doch finden die allernenejten 
Sammler immer wieder reiden Stoff, wenn fie da8 Volf in feinem 
Singen und Dichten belaujden. iiberall in deutiden Gauen ijt feit 
Herder$ und Arnim3 Tagen immer neu gejucht und gejammelt wor- 
den, und die Ergebnifje fprechen durdaus fiir cin reides Bliihen und 
neues Wadhjen des Vol€Sliedes. Wo Arnim Brentano hundert Lieder 
vorlegen fonnte, da fennen wir jegt Taujende. WLS 1891 Hrujdhfa 
und Toijder 2000 VolfSlieder, aus Deutjdh-Bohmen gefammelt, her- 
ausgaber, da glaubte man, dak nun der Schag ausgefdhopft fei. Dod 
die neueren fyjtematijden Forjdungen haben bis 1906 iiber 12,000 
neue bisher ungedructe Lieder und Spriide ans Licht gefordert, und 
dasfelbe Bild zeigt fich iiberall in der iiberaus regen Vol€Ssliedforjdung. 
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Wer ijt nun aber in unferer Zeit der Eifenbahnen und Gajjen- 
Hauer der Trager de$ Volfsliedes? ES ijt nicht mehr der Bauer, fon- 
dern es find die fleinen Leute, die Hausler und Handwerfer mit ihren 
Rindern, die ,,ihre Sache auf nichts gejtellt haben” und daS leidhte Blut 
gum froblidjen Singen bejigen. Much andere Teile de3 Volf$ nehmen 
dDieje Poefie auf. 

Durd das Vordringen der Sdriftipracde wird die Mundart im 
Volfsgejang eingejdhranft; die Einwanderung von Viedern gebildeter 
Verfajjer in den VoléSsmund wird durd) Schule und Buchhandel, durd 
Gijenbabnen und den Einflug groker Stadte erleidtert. Das Volf 
liejt mehr Biider, und damit nimmt die Sangesluft ab. MWber wenn 
der Hauch deS findlich Naiven Hie und da verloren gebt, jo fallt dafiir 
cin Shimmer neuer Geijtesbildung iiber da8 Volfslied, und da8 Ge- 
fiih{sleben erhalt neue Nahrung. Stet$ erwadf{t aus der neuen Ge- 
fiiblsnabrung auch im Lied neuer Gefiihlsausdruc. Wo aber der 
Boden harter und realer geworden ijt, da wird da3 VolfSslicd mehr 
Wirklidfeitsqebhalt qevinnnen, vielleicht aud) ecinmal in Feinheit und 
Sartheit gegen friiher verlieren. UWmgejtaltung des Bol€sliedes ijt 
iiberall 3ugegeben, jterben wird es darum nidt. 


SE 
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On Sunday, July 3, J. Arthur Koss, graduate of Concordia Teachers 
College, 1921, was duly inducted into office as teacher of the four upper 
“grades of St. Paul’s Christian Day-school of Farmington, Mo., by the under- 
signed. HERM. HALLERBERG. 





Altes und Tenes. 


Juland. 


Reunion of the Class of 1911. — Among the large number of teachers 
who attended the recent General Teachers’ Conference at River Forest were 
seventeen members of the Class of 1911. These had come to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of their “release” from Addison. The reunion was a suc- 
cess in every respect, thanks to the thorough arrangements made by the 
executive committee. Two features may be mentioned. The first was a ball 
game between the Class of 1911 and a picked nine, made up of other 
teachers. For some reason or other, the “Eleveners” did not show the speed 
of former years, when they won the indoor baseball championship of the 
college. When rain interrupted the game after the seventh inning, the score 
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showed a safe margin in favor of the “Pick-ups.” — The real reunion took 
place Friday, July 8. At 3 p. M. the class left for Addison, where they spent 
several hours visiting old haunts. They then drove to Hinsdale, where the 
Ladies’ Aid undertook the stupendous task of appeasing the appetites. After 
due justice had been done to the excellent supper, the class assembled in the 
home of R. J. Schulz, a classmate. Much was said and done to make the 
evening a never-to-be-forgotten one. “Notes” were compared: question- 
naires, containing many interesting events of the past ten years, were read; 
episodes of college life were recalled and told. The most important trans- 
actions of the evening, however, were the plans made for the next reunion, 
which, God willing, will be in 1926; and the organizing of the class, which 
was done to help the members stay in constant touch with each other. 
Alb. H. Miller, Jr., was elected president; R.J. Schulz, secretary-treasurer ; 
O. W. Schaefer, statistician; . the classmates belonging to the Proviso Teach- 
ers’ Conference with those of Chicago, executive committee. When at length 
the time came to say farewell, there was not one but seemed unwilling to 
be first to leave. All felt that they had just spent some of the happiest 
hours of their life. Every one left with the sincere hope that, when the class 
met again, the roll call might be answered not only by seventeen, but by full 
thirty-seven, the original number of the class. M. KoscHMANN. 
Paterson, N. J. — On Monday evening, June 20, the annual commence- 
ment exercises of St. Paul’s Lutheran School were held in the assembly- 
rooms. The hall was crowded to its capacity by an audience that listened 
with rapt attention to the different numbers of the program. Two special 
features of the evening were highly interesting, an address by C. Weiss, 
a former pupil of the school, who in a most conservative, but impressive 
manner dwelt on the benefits he derived from the education received in the 
school; and a brief demonstration by the world’s champion typist, George 
L. Hossfeld, who also is a graduate of the institution and entered a local 
business college directly after leaving St. Paul’s. His demonstration and his 
remarks. were received with great interest by the audience. He typed 
149 words a minute from unfamiliar copy, 152 words while being subjected 
to a cross-examination, and 240 words in writing a familiar sentence, all 
without an error. L. L. 


P. C.K. Preus, Prajes de3 Luther-College der noriwegijden Synode zu 
Decorah, Rotwa, ftarb am 28. Mai. Ym Yahre 1898 twurde er Lehrer an 
Der Wnjtalt, und feit 1902 twar er dort Prajes als Nachfolger D. Laurib 
Larjen3. Gein Sohn ijt der jebige Gouverneur von Minnefota. 

(8. u. O.) 

Christian Scientists will Build Schools. — Articles of incorporation 
of the University Development Corporation of America have been filed with 
the Arizona Corporation Commission. According to the articles, the cor- 
poration plans to establish schools, colleges, and universities throughout the 
country for Christian Scientists and children of Christian Scientists in 
which only members of the Christian Science Church will be employed as 
teachers. The incorporators are M. M. Kline, Brooks Fisher, and J. S. Mertz, 
all of Los Angeles. The authorized capital stock is given as $5,000,000, 
divided into 50,000 shares. The affairs of the corporation will be managed 
by a board of directors. — Wisconsin News. 
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Ansland. 


Die fonfeffionclle Schule in Deutfdland. Der Cifer fiir BVeibehaltung 
der fonfeffionellen Schule wachft in erfreulider Weife. Go haben nach Mit- 
teilung de3 ,Reicdhsboten” in Berlin 800 Lehrer und Lehrerinnen verfdic- 
Dener Schularten und verfdiedenen Befenntniffes an einer vom Vunde evanz 
gelifder Lehrer und Lehrerinnen veranftalteten Kundgebung teilgenonmen. 
Nn Dresden mehren fic) die Verfammilungen und Clternabende, die jid fiir 
Veibehaltung der fonfeffionellen Schule ausfpreden. Yn Leipgig find viele 
Abmeldungen vom Religionsunterridte guriidgenommen worden. Der Evanz 
qelifdhe Schulfongrep, der in den Tagen nach Ffingften feine Verfanmlung 
in Bielefeld abbhielt, tar ftarf befucht. — So erfreulid) dad alles ijt, fo darf 
Dod) das nicht iiberfehen werden, dah, wo Chriften verfdiedenen Befennt- 
niffes, alfo Cvangelifdhe und RKatholifde, fiir die fonfeffionelle Schule ein- 
treten, die [egteren den Hauptgeiwinn davon haben. Das geht unter anderm 
fon daraus hervor, dafB in der Grundjchule nach der lebten Verordnung 
de3 Hisherigen preupijden Kultusminifters den Katholifen gang andere Buz 
gejtandniffe in betreff de3 Religionsunterrichts gemacht toerden als den Cvanz 
gelifden. Wahrend fiir die Tebteren im erften Sechuljahr nur eingelne 
biblifdhe Gefchichten aus dem Neuen Teftament in freier findlider Wus- 
DrudSiweije ergahlt werden follen, heigt e3 bei den fatholifden Kindern, jie 
ergablen moglidjt im Wnfdhlup an die Zeiten und Fefte de Kirdhenjahres: 
entiprechende biblifae Crgahlungen ,frei, jedoch ohne Verlebung der hifto- 
rifden Wahrheit. Zur rechten Auffaffung diefer neuteftamentliden Leftio- 
nen find felbjtverjtandlich die exften Ergahlungen aus dem Witen Tejtament 
iiber Erfchaffung der Welt, der Engel und Menfdjen, iiber den Siindenfall 
und Die Verheifung de3 Crldfers vorausgufdhiden”. Wabhrend ferner den 
evangelijden Kindern vom atuciten bis gum bierten Sdhuljabhr ,,fiir dad Verz 
ftandnis der Wtersftufe“ geeiqnete biblijche Gefchichten de Witen und Neuen 
Teftaments ergahlt werden, fie aber vor dem vierten Sduljahr nocd fein 
Religionslehrbud in die Hand befommen follen, gibt man den fatholifden 
Rindern, die fchon im giveiten Schuljahr den Wortlaut der Lehritiide des 
Katehismus gelernt haben, fon im dritten Schuljahr die Keine Schulbibel 
und den Keinen Katechismus in die Hand und beriidjidtigt bei der Wusiwahl 
de3 Stoffes fdon die Vorbereitung auf da3 Bubfaframent und die Nom- 
munion. Und aus der angehangten Stundentafel geht hervor, dab die cbanz 
gelifcen Kinder im giweiten Sahr gwet Stunden, im dritten und vierten Jahr 
Drei Stunden, die fatholifden dagegen vom giweiten Sdhuljahr an vier Stunz 
den ReligionSunterricht haben. — Woher diefer Unterjchied? Teils daher, 
Dak die Sogialdemofraten fid) nur mit Hilfe de3 Bentrums am Ruder erz 
halten finnen; teil daber, dak bhinter den Forderungen der Cvangelifcher 
feine gefdhloffenen, befenninitreuen Gemeinden ftehen. Denn nur eine 
wirklice Nonfeffionsfirde, die einig in ihrem Befenntnis und fich deffen bez 
wut ijt, fann Tragerin ciner BVefenntnisfdule fein. (Sreifirde.) 

Modernizing the Holy Land.— Some lovers of filthy lucre were 
ready to build a trolley line up the Mount of Olives and to install a merry- 
go-round on sacred spots in Bethlehem; but Col. Ronald Stows, the British 
Governor of Jerusalem, told the promoters that if the cable cars went up 
Calvary, it would be over his dead body, and he would not permit Geth- 
semane to be exploited for sacrilegious profit. Bravo! — The Lutheran. 














